on existing plutonmm programs in Europe would be greater. As with me i Russian plutonium, this would involve shipping weapons-grade plutoniur number of non-nuclear-weapon states whose plutonium programs are al arousing concern. Moreover, there would not be the motivation, present Russian case, of removing the material from an area of current economi political instability that increases the risks of theft.
EXISTING FAST REACTORS FOR THE SPENT FUEL OPTION
Experimental and prototype liquid-metal reactors (LMRs) exist in countries. LMRs (also known as "fast" reactors because of the greater ene the neutrons in their reactor cores) were originally designed to "breed" plutonium than they consume. Today, however, their potential role in co ing plutonium and other long-lived actinides and fission products as pai waste management approach known  as  "actinide  recycle" is  also explored. These reactors have generally been designed to test concepts J peated reprocessing and reuse of plutonium, an approach applicable elimination option (discussed below) but not to the spent fuel option. Ho1 if operated without reprocessing, on a once-through cycle, existing fast re offer some near-term capacity for transforming weapons plutonium into fuel, particularly as many of them have been designed to use plutonium i operated as "breeders" as originally designed, these reactors would pi more plutonium than would be fissioned (also true in the case of LWR one-third MOX cores), but this plutonium would be embedded in the radioactive spent fuel and "blanket" material from the reactor.
Of the few existing LMRs, however, even fewer are now in operatic some face substantial technical or safety problems:
•  In the United States, the experimental breeder reactor (EBR-II) 1 too little capacity to play a significant role. The Fast Flux Test Facility ( reactor, currently on standby and requiring 18 months or more to begin tions, has sufficient capacity to carry out the initial spiking mission (rec perhaps 25 years to process 50 tons of plutonium), but its life would t largely consumed, and some additional facility would be required to ca the spent fuel option. Moreover, this facility produces no electricity and t revenue. Hence the committee rejects this approach.
•  In the former Soviet Union, there are two operating fast reactors nificant size, the BN-350 in Kazakhstan and the BN-600 in Russia. In pie, these reactors have sufficient capacity to transform roughly 1 ton o1 nium per year into spent fuel. There are questions about these reactors' (particularly in the case of the older BN-350), and they certainly cannot > long enough for disposition of 50 tons of plutonium. Moreover, the c these reactors were designed for uranium fuel, and although some tests c plutonium fuel assemblies have been carried out in these facilities (in< the delay and disruption imposedercial reprocessing plants that would not be operated and (2) paying Russia for its weapons plutonium. The option, in this concept, would not require subsidies beyond those already being paid for reprocessing and MOX use. Additional subsidies would probably be required, however, forhe basic concept, and even if agreement on such a far-reaching step could be reached, doing so would almost certainly be time-consuming, delaying
